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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. : 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at. Walliggford, Conn., one mile west of the” 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad.. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres: Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tutes, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMMuUNISM 
or Comptex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their owp families, subject to Free Criticism and the Principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so* 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake}, who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
far life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A MORNING SONG. 





I wake this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live ; 

The future with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joy to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take ; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 

Or tasks with yesterday begun 
More bravely to fulfill. 


Fresh seeds for;all the time to be, 
Are in"my hand’to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 


In each white ‘daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my’ foot aside, 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 
Some sweetest joy may hide. 


And if whenfeventide shall fall 
In shade across the way, 

It seems that nought my thoughts recall 
But life of every day ; 


~* 


Yet if my step in shine or shower 
° Be where Thy footstep trod, 
Then blessed be each happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 


—Chamber s Fournal. 
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TRUE word, a heaven sent testimony, 

like David’s smooth stone from the brook, 
is always fatal to the giants of wrong, however 
high they may tower and defy the armies of 
God. Christ’s word struck down Judaism, the 
strongest religious system of the world; Lu- 
ther’s pen and voice, set going an influence 


“that shook Popery to its foundation, and that 


vibrates yet ; Clarkson, by the force of truth, 
became a power mightier than the vested mil- 
lions of slaveholding wealth, and caused a 
movement for negro emancipation that will rid 
the earth of slavery. 

And it will be seen in these causes, that all 
depended ona small beginning, arf the first es 
as it were. “C'est le premier pas que coute,” 
the French say—it is the first step which wing 
and which is the seed of all results. It does 
not require a visible battering-ram, a cannon- 
ade of noise and excitement, to determine 
whether a falsehood is hit and tottering to its 
fall. The mortal stroke is oftener given ina 
quiet, unostentatious way. After the smooth 
stone is seen to sivk in the forehead of the gi- 


vant, however, there are enough observers ready 


to draw their weapons, ard rush on to the attack 
in a way that seems very essential to his down- 
fall, but which, in fact, can but add momentum 
to the effect of a stroke already given. 

We are led to these thoughts by observing 
the increasing audacity and sweep of the agi- 
tation that is becoming popular among reform- 
ers against marriage. The space of thirty 
years since the testimony of Bible Communism 
was uttered on this subject, has wrought a great 
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change. Then we stood alone, or rather J. H. 


NoyEs stood alone, in the responsibility of in- 
dicting the exclusive marriage system, theo. 
retically and practically before the world. It 
was the premier pas, the first step and its “cost” 
was sensibly felt at that time. Since then, the 
investigation of this subject has become easier 
and easier, and the currents of thought have worn 
themselves channels in that direction, until Free 
Love and Marriage afté now the most inevitable 
topics at any gathering of progressive minds. 
And the end is not yet. Appearances indicate 
that the conservative and respectable classes, 
the church and clergy, as well as the radicals, 
will ere long be drawn or forced up to a serious 
encounter with these strange and as was sup- 
posed forever-to-be-put-off questions. 


Indeed, the zeal of many who are now di- 
recting attention to the system of marriage, 
would imply that nothing is wanted to bring in 
the social millennium, but the abolition of this 
institution. They are content to operate 
against it ina merely destructive and denuncia- 
tory way, satisfied if they can see it removed 
from the field, without much inquiry as to what 
is to take its place. Such persons may help 

~on the révolution that is in progress, but they 
could neither originate nor do they understand 
it. Let us briefly set forth our views of the 
tendency the end of the present ferment 
upon marriage and related subjects. 


1. It originated with believers in the Bible. 
Though skeptics and scoffers have since taken 
it up, it is not radically an infidel, but a 
Bible movement. It will go on in sympathy 
with the Bible, and its results will be favora- 
ble to that book. 


2. It originated in éonnection with practical 
Communism. It is therefore not a disorgan- 
izing or anarchic work, merely, but it is the 
prudent and timely displacement of what is 
old and worn out by something positive, new 
+ and better. If marriage were to give place 
only to convention-spoutings, or that itinerating 
kind of individual sovereignty which the devil 
exercises when he “goes about, seeking whom 
he may devour,” we should consider that no 
gain would be made to society. But there is 
no real danger that such will be the result, for 
as we have said, the movement originated in a 
positive, practical and constructive reform, and 
that fact will determine its ultimate issue. 
Bible Communism, is a social state complete 
in itself, standing over against property exclu- 
siveness in all its forms. It is a manifestation 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, as opposed to the 
Kingdom of this world. Here are the two 
elements. The collision is between them, and all 
other issues are but superficial, and will dis- 
appear in the progress of the change that is at 
work. Though confusion may seem to hover 
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| s : : . . 
over the transition, society will find a safe and | as to form the great Cretaceous deposit by the set- | the Atlantic in its widest part, the distance was, 


sure passage from the old world to the new. 
—G. W. Noyes. 





THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

[™ PROVEMENTS in sounding apparatus, made 

originally in America, have in late years led to 
an exploration of the deep-sea bottom which jis 
furnishing results of great interest. Formerly 
soundings were made mainly to ascertain the depth 
of the sea near coasts and the improvements in the 
apparatus were brought about in the course of 
coast surveys and explorations for the Atlantic 
cable. A contrivance for bringing up a part of 
the soft bottom on which the sinker strikes was 
followed by the thermometer attachments for as- 
certaining the temperature and apparatus for secur- 
ing a quantity of sea-water at the bottom for analy- 
sis. Little by little the art of sounding at extreme 
depths has grown, until at present a steamer of 
the British Navy, Zhe Challenger, fitted with every 
contrivance for examining the sea, bearing a staff 
of scientific men well versed in every subject of 
scientific interest connected with the ocean, its 
bottom, its currents and its animal and vegetable 
life, is engaged in the task of exploring the depths 
of the largest oceans on the globe. 

Of course such an expedition must constantly 
add new varieties of animals and vegetables to 
those already known, and many new and interest- 
ing facts about the circulation of the water of the 
ocean are discovered. Also a map of the ocean 
bottom is constructed which shows submerged 
mountain ranges and features hitherto unsuspected. 
But though the journal of the expedition contains 
much of special interest in these matters of detail, 
the attention of the world at large is more excited 
by the discoveries as to the mode of formation of 
the ocean bottom, an inquiry which arose with the 
first attempts at sounding and dredging in the deep 
sea and which the additional facts collected by this 
expedition go very far toward solving. 

The bottom of the deep sea, away from the 
mouths of large rivers, and in regions not visited 
by icebergs, is found to invariably consist of pne 
of two formations—either a white or slightly gray 
mud, called ooze, or a pure red clay. There are 
large tracts where these border and run into each 
other so that the ooze passes through all the gracla- 
tions of color, from nearly pure white to a pure 
dark red, the mixed colors being various shades of 
gray. These formations are of course in those 
parts of the ocean only which are of such depth 
that currents do not sweep bare the rocky bottom. 
But such bare spots are few, and as a general rule 
it may be said that, with the exception of a belt in 
the northern and southern oceans where melting 
icebergs podesit their freight of gravel and rocks, the, 
bottom of the great basins of the Atlantic, Pacitic 
and Inlian oceans is composed of either gray ooze 
or red clay. 

Now to understand the true significance of this 
discovery it is necessary to consider for a moment 
the ideas formerly prevalent as to certain geolovi- 
cal formations. The chalk of the south of Eng- 
land was deposited in a remote geological period 
called the Cretaceous, which means chalky. © This 
period was so named from the fact that all of the 
known deposits of chalk were formed at or near 
that time. Chalk is composed of the shells of a 
number of kinds of microscopic animals, which 
are readily identified, and which had been classified 
as the fossil remains of extinct species belong- 
ing peculiarly to the Cretaceous age. It was sup- 
posed that at that period certain conditions were 
fit for the production of such forms of life; that 
they existed in such numbers in the seas then cov- 
ering the south of England and the west. of France 





tling to the bottom of the shells of the dead ani- 
mals; and that with the passing away of the Creta- 
ceous period they became extinct as other fossil 
races had done. In short, the deposits of chalk 
were supposed to belong only to the Cretaceous 
period of time, and a piece of chalk from any re- 
mote part of the globe would have been pro- 


nounced of Cretaceous age simply because it was , 


chalk. 

But in the progress of deep-sea sounding it was 
found that great tracts of ocean ‘bottom were cov- 
ered with a white mud or ooze, which, when ex- 
amined with the microscope, proved to be composed 
of the same varieties of shells which are found in 
the chalk, principally of a genus of minute animals 
called globigerina. ‘This ‘kind forms such a large 
proportion of the mud that it is called glodbigerina 
ooze, and this very kind forms the larger proportion 
of the chalk. 

The interest of the discovery was heightened 
when it was found that the dredge brought up liv- 
ing specimens of the globigerina, heretofore sup- 
posed to be extinct, in such quantities that no 
doubt remained that chalk—such as composes the 
cliffs of southern England—is now in process of 
formation in the bottom of the Atlantic. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the process has been 
going on uninterruptedly since the Cretaceous age, 
if not from long before that time. 

For some time after the discovery of the living 
globigerina and similar forms composing the chalk, 
it was thought that they inhabit the deep water 
near the bottom on which their shells drop when 
they die. As numbers of them were brought up 
with the ooze this seemed the.reasonable conclu- 
sion. But the naturalists on the Chadlenger after 
a prolonged search with the dredge and towing-net 
have found that the natural dwelling-place of these 
little creatures is at or near the surface. They 
are caught in the towing-net in great numbers on 
the surface, and in decreasing quantities at depths 
of several hundred fathoms. Those brought up 
with the sound from great depths are wanderers 
from their natural home. When those at or near 
the surface die, they probably remain suspended 
while the decomposition of the fleshy part goes 
on; then the pure white shell sinks very slowly to 
the bottom. In this way during the lapse of many 
centuries, deposits of chalk of unknown thickness 
have been formed. The chalk of England and 
France is only an edge of this great Atlantic hot- 
tom which has been elevated to the surface. 

But a still more remarkable and at first puzzling 
fact, was discovered by the Challenger expedition. 
It was found that when the deepest parts of the 
ocean are reached the globigerina ooze disappears 
and the bottom is composed. of.pure red clay. After 
getting away from the coasts ;the globigerina ooze 
is almost invariably found at a depth, of from 300 to 
400 fathoms and in increasing depths to about 2200 
fathoms. In all regions lying between these limits 
of depth the whitish ooze which is identical with 
the chalk formations of the Cretaceous age is found. 
But after reaching the depth of 2,200 fathoms the 
ooze gradually undergoes a change, becoming 
darker in color and containing less and less car- 
bonate of lime and more red clay composed of .the 
silicates of the red oxide uf iron and alumina, 
After passing the depth of 2,600 fathoms. the red 
clay becomes nearly pure. Specimens, from below 
this depth give no effervescence when treated with 
hydrochloric acid, showing the entire absence of 
the carbonate of lime of which the shells of globi- 
gerina are composed. At all depths yet explored 
below 2,600 fathoms, the red clay covers the 
ocean bottom. The extent of ocean bottom cov- 
ered by -this clay is enormous. In: the trip of the 
Challenger from Teneriffe to St. Thomas, crossing 





after leaving Teneriffe, divjded into 80,miles of vol- 
canic mud and sand, hen 350 miles of globigerina 
ooze. At ,this point a depression extending 1,050 
miles was occupied by red clay. Then came an 
elevation of 330 miles of globigerina ooze,.then 
850 miles of ced clay again, after which was 40 
miles of ooze ; making 1,900 miles .of red clay to 
720 miles of globigerina.ooze. ‘Fhe,eccucrence of 
the ooze in depths less -than 2,200 fathoms and the 
red clay below 2,600 fathoms was found to be so 
constant in all parts of the ocean explored by the 
Challenger, that the. officers af the expedition found 
they were able to predict with certainty the results 
of the sounding as soon as the depth was ascer- 
tained. The ooze obtained from the depth between 
2,200 and 2,600 fathoms.shows under the microscope 
a gradual thinning and destruction of the delicate 
shells as if by the action of some solvent. 

At-first, when it.was .supposed -that ,the globig- 
erinz live at the ‘bottom, -the obvious conclusion 
was that they could not exist below a certain depth 
varying. from 2,200,to.2,600, fathoms, andthe absence 
of their shells in depths:below this limit .was -thus 
easily explained. At the same time it was sup- 
posed that.the.red clay was the fine ,residyum held 
in.suspension by .the .sea-water after .the settling 
near the coast of other washings from the ‘land ; 
and that in depth less than 2,600 fathoms it was 
concealed by the great deposit of chalk shells. 
But the uniformity of the clay and its occurrence 
in places.so.cemote.from the land .seemed to call 
for a more satisfactory_explanation. 


The discovery of the fact that the chalk-forming 
shells live at the surface, however, introduced a 
new.question for solution, for it .was found .that 
they were caught indiscriminately over the .whole 
area of the globigerina ooze and of the red clay. 
In the vast regions covered by red clay, in which 
not a trace of the shells can be found, the surface 
swarms with living globigerine, orbuline and. other 
forms which.make the.chalk. The sea is.free from 
currents and there is nothing to prevent -the shells 
sinking to the bottom. Haow.then do they disap- 
pear and from, what. source. is the.red clay? 

Prof. Wyville Thompson, the chief scientific 
observer on .the ,Challenger has offered .a .very 
simple explanation. -When the globigerina ooze-is 
treated with an acid capable of dissolving carbon- 
ate. of lime.an,insoluble residye is left amounting,to 
about 2.per.cent. ‘Fhis-residue:is red:in.color and 
consists of the silicates of the red oxide of iron 
and.alumina. -It is, in fact, red clay. Is there 
then .an acid in.the water.of the .sea.capable of 
dissolving the 98 per cent. of carbonate of lime:in 
the globigerina shells? Certainly—carbonic acid 
gas, which :is.every;where in.solutionin .water. .It 
is well known that:this acid holds:in solution the 
carbonate of lime which forms the greater part of 
the hardness of water,in Jimestone , districts. The 
globigerina shells, like all other bony structures, 
contain, silicates constituting the enamel , of those 
parts most subject .to wear. These. silicates .re- 
main undissolved at.all depths. If-the animal dies 
at the surface of water over 2,600 fathoms deep» 
the. carbonate . of lime is .entirely ,semoved before 
the shell reaches . the : bottom ..and - the -almost -im- 
palpable red clay or ash, constitutes its only contri- 
bution to, the ocean bed. 

There remains a doubtful point as to the causes 


pf the removal of.the carbonate of lime .in .the 


narrow ‘limits .of depth ,between .2,200 and 2,600 
fathoms. If -the carbonic acid-is equally dis- 


.tributed at all depths we should expect, the ooze , to 


show.a.gradual ,increasing . percentage , of -red,clay, 
progressing from the shallowest soundings -to-the 
point at which all the carbonate of lime is removed. 
But, the average, depth, of, the globigerina ooze; in its 
most perfect form is 1,800 fathoms, consequently 
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little or no action of the acid: is perceptible above 
that point. If the shells settle at a definite rate, it 
may be that the: bony part of thé creature is pro- 
tectéd by the decaying of soft parts during the first 
2,000 fathoms of descent—these being removed the 
action: é6f the solvent on the clean shell is rapid. 
Another explanation: has been suggested—that the 
water at great depths being the coldest and sub- 
jected to greater pressure, holds more carbonic acid 
in solution than the water above. But this cause 
operating, alone would give a progressive removal 
of the carbonate of lime at all depths. This point 
does not seem to bé quite satisfactorily explained. 

The above soltition of the origin of the red clay 
like that of the globigerina ooze throws light on 
some problems in geology. Clay has always been 
regarded as the direct product of the disintegration 
of the older rocks by wéathering and glacial action. 
Prof. Fhompson calls the attention of geologists 
to the fine, smoothe, homogeneous clays and schists 
of thé older formations, which are poor in fossils 
and-contain the tracks of worms just such as are 
often brought up in thé soundings in the red 
clay, and suggests that many of these old forma- 
tions may be found like limestone to be the 
products of animal life. 

The Challenger expedition has not yet explored 
the Pacific Ocean, but there is every reason to 
believe that the general results as to the distribu- 
tio of the globigerina ooze and the red clay will 
be similar to those obtained in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. The depthsin the Pacific are 
likely to prove greater than any yet explored if we 
may judge by the experience of the U. S. Govern- 
ment expedition to survey a route for a telegraph 
cable between: California and Japan. In attempt- 
ing to survey the most diréct line the sounding line 
of steel piano-wire broke at a depth of 4,600 
fathoris, only 100 miles east of the coast of 
Japan. As the descent from the coast was too 
steep for laying a cable, the survey was taken 
farther north along the coast toward the Aleutian 
Islands where a practicable route was found. The 
fullexploration of these enormous depths will be 
awaited with interest. = 


MAN’S RIGHT TO COOK. 





T is curious how the Woman’s Rights question 
is always turning up where one least expects it. 
The fashion in most of the popular literature of 
the day, seems to be to give the subject a passing 
shot; even’ if in so doing the author has to go 
out of his way not a little. Of course the truth is 
not affected a whit by such flings. Indeed, we im- 
aginé women of any philosophy are only amused 
by the dispositions often thus evinced, and disposed 
to make the most of such occasions in a strate- 
gic Way. 

We call to mind a case in point. 

Wilkie Collins in his novel now publishing of 
“The Law and the Lady,” has a very unique 
scene between the legless, erratic, and altogether 
inimitable Miserrimus Dexter, and the heroine of 
the story, “pretty Mrs. Valeria.” The Lady is 


at the time a guest of the crack-brained Dexter. - 


He has just lapsed from a state of delirious ex- 
citement, into a grotesquely hospitable mood. 
For the delectation of his visitor he is preparing 
a feast, which consists of what he considers the 
greatest of gastronomic dainties, truffles stewed in 
the “king of Burgundy wines, Clos Vougeot.” 

As he is about to engage in the solemn duty of 
cooking this delicacy, over which we can see his 
mouth watering in anticipation, the author makes 
him deliver a speech of which the following are the 
opening clausés : 

“Forgive me if I obsérve thé most absolute 


silence,” he said, “ dating from the moment when I 
take this in my hand.” He produced a bright little 








stew-pan from his collection of culinary utensils as 
he spoke. “ Properly pursued, the Art of Cookery 
allows of no divided attention,” he continued, 
gravely. “In that observation you will find the 
reason why no woman ever has reached, or ever 
will reach, the highest distinction as a cook. As 
a rule, women are incapable of absolutely concen- 
trating their attention on any one occupation for 
any given time. Their minds will run on some- 
thing else—say typically, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, their sweethearts or their new bonnets. The 
one obstacle, Mrs. Valeria, to your rising equal to 
the men in the various industrial processes of life 
is not raised, as the women vainly suppose, by the 
defective institutions of the age they live in. No! 
the obstacle is in themselves. No institutions that 
can be devised to encourage them will ever be 
strong enough to contend successfully with the 
sweetheart and the new bonnet.” 

This harangue, put into the mouth of a man by 
a man, opens up a certain vista to the feminine 
mind, not too ready to do warfare with the con- 
temptuous moral of it. With wondering eyes we 


glance 
“* Adown the gulf of Time,’’ 


and seem to see man earning his dinners by the 
“sweat of his face,” while woman, all cooland serene, 
no longer distracted by the planning and preparing of 
meals, devotes her mind to—say, for “ sake of illus- 
tion, her sweetheart, or new bonnet.” 

When the time comes, if it ever does, for man 
to discharge woman as cook, with what delightful 
resignation will she yield him a place at the oven 
and griddle. With what grace and graciousness 
will she betake herself to other vocations (not for- 
getting of course the ‘‘ sweetheart and new bon- 
net”), and let the light of his cooking-stove an 
French broiler shine. 

Does not history go to show that man has large 
talents as a cook? Let him not bury them ina 
napkin. Above all, O woman, be generous; do 
not stand in the way of his development, nor prate 
to him about his “ sphere.” 

The Patriarch Jacob could prepare a savory 
pottage, so delicious, that for it the faint and a-hun- 
gered Esau sold his birthright. The whole tribe 
of Levites, continuously offering as_ sacrifices 
sturdy bullocks, rams, sheep, and goats, a large 
portion of whose most tender parts was their al- 
lotment, must have become adepts in the art of 
cooking meat. In the most luxurious days of an- 
cient Rome, men were distinguished not only as 
cooks, but as originators of curious and strange 
dishes. We have also to thank 

“The monks of old”’ 

for many a dainty and recherché dish. There is 
at this moment, under our eyes, some household 
receipts by Baron Brisse, among which are in-» 
genious combinations of garlic, potatoes, butter 
and sugar, and the like, from the kitchen of the 
Monastery of La Trappe. To come down to the 
more modern times, the male French cook is not 
uncommon. We call to mind also the late Prof. 
Blot, and his genius in gastronomy. Women at- 
tended his lectures in crowds, and learned of him 
how to cook. 

In the light of all this and in the face of the 
broad hint quoted above, we ask, is it not time for 
woman to “step down and out” of the kitchen? 
For centuries she has had the planning and vook- 
ing of three times three hundred and sixty-five 
meals a year; time enough to have excelled in the 
noble art if the possibilities were hers. But now 
(blessings on the “ sweethearts and new bonnets !”’) 
she finds that therein lies not her talent. Let her 
‘then exeunt omnes. 


Go forth, O man, to the cooking range! Woman 
will not envy you your laurels. How many times 
has she expended all her modicum of strength and 
mental ingenuity on a “ good dinner,” and in a few 
hours where is it? Lodged in the stomach and 
viscera of the members of the family—forgotten 
in the next gustatory delight. And she thought in 
her heart, that the divine record had not consigned to 





her the fate of eating her bread in the sweat of 
her face. but to man. N. O. Cook. 


LAW AND SPIRITUALISM. 





A recent decision in Maine—Rodinson v. Adams, 
reported in Redfield’s American Cases on Wills, p. 
367—has brought into view the relations of law 
and Spiritualism. The question considered in that 
case was whether a will executed under the influ- 
ence of spiritualistic communications is void on 
account of “undue influence.” This also involved 
the further and deeper question whether one so 
influenced was of sound mind in contemplation of 
law. The grounds, chiefly relied upon to show 
unsoundness of mind or undue influence, were the 
belief of the testatrix in communications with the 
spirit of her deceased husband, and her suspicions 
and belief thereby aroused, that her son-in-law, the 
contestant, was exposed to the control of evil 
spirits. The judge did not rule that a belief in 
spiritual communications was, itself, an insane de- 
lusion, but he ruled that it was for the jury to 
consider how far such a belief showed delusion, 
and whether that belief was itself an insane delu- 
sion. This ruling was sustained by the Supreme 
Judicial Court on appeal. The court was of the 
opinion that the question could not be dealt with 
theologically, morally or scientifically, but, that it 
must be considered legally, as bearing on the 
single point of insanity or insane delusion. ‘What 
our individual and collective opinions as to facts, 
truth, possibilities or evidence, or claims of this so- 
called Spiritualism may be, has nothing to do with 
the question before us. It is only as to the prov- 
ed effect of this belief on another person’s mind 
that is before us.” The court also say that ‘‘there 
is no doubt that the law allows any person to seek 
advice, suggestions, and opinions from others 
where no fraud or deception is practiced. The law 
does not limit the range. Ifa pious man, of sound 
mind, should seek advice by prayer, and should 
believe that he had a direct answer, and should re- 
gard it not as dictation, but advice entitled to 
consideration, would any one say that his will - 
would be set aside as made under undue influence? 
* * * In this case, the widow, it is assumed, 
thought she had received letters, not from an ab- 
sent husband, but from one who had gone beyond 
this world to another, and in them some sugges- 
tions as to the disposition of her property. She 
did not yield implicitly and blindly to these sugges- 
tions, but regarded them as she would have regard- 
ec| such letters if they had been written during 
life, as friendly suggestions, which had some effect 
on her mind, but not to the point of destroying her 
own free will and deliberate judgment.” 

Judge Redfield, in an elaborate note to this case, 
takes a different view of the matter under discus- 
sion and lays down the following rule: “ All opin- 
ions which are incredible in themselves, because 
contrary to the general course of human experi- 
ence, and which, nevertheless, are entertained and 
acted upon by any one in matters of importance, 
and in a manner which the law will not countenance, 
where there is no evidence of their correctness, 
and no argument will “dispossess such persons of 
them, must be regarded as insane delusions.” 
Redfield would thus torce upon the courts the de- 
cision of the truth or falsity of Spiritualism, and 
render tribunals of justice, to that extent, tribunals 
of science. In other words, Redfield would have 
the courts rule as a matter of law that spiritualistic 
communications are not facts, but delusions, and 
that a person acting under the influence of non-ex- 
istent things, is unduly influenced, and is of un- 
sound mind. As the discussion now stands, we 
deem it necessary to say that the Supreme Court 
of Maine has taken a moderate and judicial view of 
the case and that Rodinson v. Adams, is likely to 
form a precedent. 

In this connection it may be well to mention a 
circumstance of which we were lately informeu. 
A Western justice of the peace who believed in the 
reality of Spiritualism, and who was in the habit of 
holding communications with the departed spirits 
of eminent jurists of England and America, was 
cited by counsel on the trial of a cause to a case in 
an old volume of reports. The justice immediately 
‘felt the influence ” as he expressed it and seizing 
a pencil traced a few lines on a sheet of paper. 
He then announced that he had received a commu- 
nication from the judges who had decided the case 
cited, and that they had changed their minds, and 
now overruled their decision. The justice then de- 
clared that the case cited was no longer good law, 
and overruled the position of the counsel. 
Whether this be a real or hypothetical circum- 
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stance, it illustrates the difficulties which may 
arise in dealing with modern Spiritualism, in its 
relations to law.—A /bany Law Fournal. 


Five of the sweetest words in the English language 
begin with H, which is only a breath: Heart, Hope, 
Home, Happiness and Heaven. Heart is a home-place, 
and home is’a heart-place, and that man sadly mistaketh 
who would exchange the happiness of home for any thing 
less than Heaven.— Zz. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worben, EpITor. 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1875. 


Any future committee of investigation that may 
be appointed to sit on the Oneida Community, 
should have the usual liberty given to such bodies 
to “send for all necessary papers and persons.” 
Denunciation and invective were the favorite argu- 
ment against us twenty-five years ago, but they 
have lost the charm of novelty, and pall on the 
public taste. We respectfully suggest to all con- 
‘ferences and synods that they empower their future 
committees for investigating the O. C., to send fora 
complete file of our publications, taking special 
pains to include the new book of Home-Talks, by 
the study of which they would obtain a clear view 
of our principles. And then, as to haling before 
them the necessary persons, if the mountain won’t 
come to Mahomet, why, Mahomet must come to 
the mountain; we would welcome them and give 
them ample opportunity to pursue their labors. 


FESTINA LENTE. 


T is perhaps, aggravating to our outside friends 

that we are continually praising up the beauties 
of Community life, the sweet home we have, our 
healthy children, our pleasant surroundings, our 
successful businesses, our freedom from care, the 
love of unselfish friends, and many more such 
blessings, and yet we persistently decline to receive 
others into our family, and even caution them 
against doing very much in the way of starting 
Communities for themselves. Frankness compels 
us to acknowledge that we have occasionally been 
a trifle more jubilant over our fortunes than perfect 
modesty required. If our grass 7s greener than 
other folk’s in our eyes, and if it does mostly rain 
porridge when we have our cups set out, we 
certainly do not wish to carry the idea that we 
alone are the particular pets of Providence or 
that all winds blow fair for us. But after all, the 
greatest danger that is liable to come from our 
glowing picture, is that the attention of those 
interested in our movement will be drawn away 
from studying Community faith into longing for 
Community comforts. Pleasant and attractive as 
many features of Communistic life are, it never 
should be forgotten that many of them are but the 
accidental accompaniments of our life ; that faith in 
God, the foundation upon which the _ society 
is built, would keep our hearts united, if all our 
earthly blessings were taken away from us. 
But if once our faith should die out, our pleasant 
surroundings would soon serve to deck the grave 
of our Community. 

We have lately received an euthusiastic letter 
from a friend who is warmly desirous to “com- 
mence a vigorous campaign for the, further realiza- 
tion of Bible Communism.” Another, earnestly 
advises us not to be contented with merely feeding 
the “tramps” that come to our door, but to preach 


| Communists. But our friends and well-wishers do 

not always seem to remember that our object is not 
| primarily socialism but perfectionism; that the 
great work before us is not so much establishing Com- 
munities all over the world, as conquering sin and 
selfishness. J. H. Noyes and those who accepted 
his teachings spent twelve years in advancing from 
union of heart to union of hand. Others may ac- 
complish the same work more quickly, but until it 
has been accomplished, until faith in Christ’s 
power to save from all sin fills the soul, and all are 
of one heart and one mind, we should fear for the 
success of communistic attempts, modeled in every 
other respect after ours. 


So we repeat to our friends the old maxim of 
Horace, “hasten slowly.” Do not let your enthu- 
siasm die out, but make sure that your work will 
stand the test of fire. K. 





THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 


N allusion to Mr. Nordhoff’s book on “The 
Communistic Societies of the United States,” 
the Boston Congregationalist, of Jan. 28th, says: 

“ There is a great deal that is ‘taking’ in certain 
parts of communal life, some graphic pictures of which, 
by Mr. Charles Nordhoff, are referred to this week in 
our Literary Review; but no Community can ever dis- 
place the family, nor any communal village ever rival in 
its attractions the Christian home. Where father, 
mother, and the children whom God has given them, 
abide together beneath one roof, in the sweetness and 
purity of mutual love, bearing one another’s burdens, 
contributing to one another’s joys, and so equalizing 
their experiences, there we have probably the highest 
type of social life that earth can witness. This institution 
of God can never pass away while the world stands. 
May it grow holier, better, and dearer !” 


We quite agree with the Congregationalist that 
where, “ father, mother and the children whom God 
has given them, abide together beneath one roof: 
in the sweetness and purity of mutual love, bearing 
one another’s burdens, contributing to one another’s 
joys, and so equalizing their experiences, there we 
have probably the highest type of social life that 
earth can witness.” To furnish conditions in 
which this type of social life can be manifested in 
its perfection, is one of the great ends of the Bible 
Communism which we profess and seek to estab- 
lish among mankind. The prevailing isolated 
family system does not do this at all successfully. 
Only for a few brief years at best, under this sys- 
tem, do “father, mother, and the children God has 
given them, dwell together under one roof.” 
Hardly do children emerge from infancy into well- 
developed boyhood and girlhood, before the vast 
prospects of life under the selfish and competitive 
system .of society begin to claim their attention, 
and germinal plans for the future begin to draw 
their minds away from home, distracting. them 
from “ mutual love,” and from that unity with each 
other in which only they can “bear each other’s 
burdens.” Their home, they begin to know from 
observation and society-teaching, is to be of limit- 
ed duration, and their paramount interest in it 
passes away as they approach manhood and 
womanhood. And even if under Christianizing 
influences the home has been comparatively a 
happy and attractive one, and the seat of mutual 
and warm affection, when manhood and woman- 
hood comes to the children, and mature life or old 
age comes to the father and mother, then comes 
dual marriage, with influence as destructive and 
inexorable as death, and breaks up the home. 
Children and parents are separated—separated in 
person, in interests, and largely if not entirely in 
purpose. One child goes one way, another goes 
another way ; each to build up another temporary 





home, where in the course of a generation the 


to them—to labor earnestly to turn them into good | same scenes we have described are to be reénacted. 








And, behold! unto the aged father and mother, in 
the days when the “ mutual love” the “bearing of 
one another’s burdens ” the “contributing of one 
another’s joys,” the “equalizing of experiences,” of 
a great, strong home would be precious beyond all 
things except the love of God and hope of heaven 
—‘“their house is left desolate!” Thenceforth 


their lives are shadowed by the bereavements of 


marriage, second only in the pain and misery 
they bring to the bereavements of death. 

Now to end this destructive system of family 
life, and to build homes where fathers and mothers 
can dwell together with their children in perpetuity, 
is the object of the Christian Communism the 
Oneida Community believes in and works for. We 
believe in homes, in a “ mutual love,” in a “ bearing 
of one another’s burdens,” in a “contributing of one 
another’s joys,” in an ‘‘equalizing of experiences,” 
which shall endure not simply for a few brief years— 
a score or two at most—but for thousands of gen- 
erations. We believe in homes that shall be 
permanent; in communal marriage that’. never 
separates parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters ; in the sweetness and purity of the “love that 
seeketh not its own,” but which grows with the 


years, and enlarges till it holds within its bosom . 


all the beloved of God, and makes of them one 
great Christian family, such as exists in heaven, 
where they “neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.”” We believe: in a system of home life 
that relieves woman from the curse of undesired 
motherhood; that breeds children 
guidance and restrictions of science and _ in- 
spiration—taking propagation out of the hands of 
chance, and of the immature and unfitted, and 
placing it in the hands of the wise and prudent as 
the supreme interest of the world. We believe in 
a home education whose end and aim is to make 
great, soft, loving hearts, wedded to Jesus Christ 
as a personal Savior and the supreme, perfect 
lover; to make sound minds, open-eyed to the 
presence of God, and swift to do his work; to 
make sweet and beautiful bodies, fit residence and 
servants of souls on fire with God. 

Something like this is our ideal of a “ Christian 
home.” Can it be realized except under the con- 
ditions of the day of Pentecost, “when all that 
believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon... . were of one heart and one soul, nei- 


ther said any of them that aught of the things he - 


possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common? We think not. If not, then a “ Chris- 
tian home” must be a Community. Such a home, 
can ‘‘never be rivaled” by even the highest type of 
the isolated, marriage homes of ordinary society. 
May the spirit of the true communal, Christian 
home pervade and prevail in human society! May 
all such homes now existing “grow holier, better 
and dearer!” T. L. P. 





HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 

WE had a pleasant call on Thursday (18), from 
an ardent friend, Mr. D. R. Burt of Dunleith, 
Illinois. Mr. Burt is well-advanced in life, though 
hale and vigorous as a man of fifty. He has read 
the CIRCULAR for several years past, and is an en- 
thusiastic lover of its truth. He attended our even- 
ing gathering, and remarked afterward, that noth- 
ing pleased him more than the peaceful expression 


on every countenance—especially the absence of © 


care-worn, anxious faces among the women. Mr. 
B. is a distant relative of our Mr. Jonathan Burt. 


AT the Willow-Place works there have been some 
of the changes of partitions and moving things 
around, for which the Community is so noted. 
It was decided to move the partition which has for 
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several years separated the Silk-Spinning room 
from the Machine-Shop, in the lower story of the 
east wing, and have it divide the room east and 
west into nearly equal parts. Things were turned 
topsy-turvy for awhile. Lathes had to be moved 
and counter-shafts. Several long, heavy spinning- 
machines have had to take up their line of march 
with their counter-shafts. 

Things are now well settled and we like the 
change. It gives the Silk-Department more 
room. - J. F. S. 


L. F. D. who has been absent at W. C. for sev- 
eral weeks past, came home on Wednesday the 
1oth inst. He returned by way of New York, 
where he attended a meeting of dentists for the pur- 
pose of investigating the merits of a celluloid base— 
a base for artificial teeth made of gun cotton. It 
is claimed by the inventor that it will supersede 


gold, rubber and every thing else now used. Mr. ° 


D. went. through the whole process of making a 
set of teeth. He says he had a fine opportunity 
to investigate the whole subject of dentistry; saw 
some of the best dentists in the city and got many 
new ideas about the business. 


STOVES have been in good demand this rigorous 
winter. The O. C. has bought a number of high- 
priced, ornamental structures—towers, some of 
them are—of elaborately-figured iron, rather intri- 
cate in design, and abounding in dampers, check- 
valves, and cute contrivances for regulating the hot 
air and causing it to describe a proper circuit about 
the stove before allowing it to escape for general 
circulation. The different kinds of stoves pur- 
chased, have led us to a comparison of their re- 
spective merits, and hence we offer the following 
points for the consideration of stove-buyers : 

1st. A double-walled stove is very slow in its ac- 
tion because of the non-conducting volume of air 
between the walls. It often requires hours to heat 
the great mass of iron to the requisite temperature, 
which this style of stove involves. 

2d. A hollow base for the hot air to circulate 
through, is of doubtful utility. It is too hot for 
the feet, and in some stoves sensibly retards the 
draft on account of the downward current re- 
quired. 

3d. The fire-pot should have its sides entire, and 
and not fringed with long points on its lower edge, 
as this allows the live coal to tumble through: nor 
should there be more than one row of mica doors, 
and these above. Around the fire pot a light open 
work of iron is all that is needed. 


In general, we should say, always buy self-feed- 
ing stoves; aim for simplicity, and directness of 
draft. Buy a larger stove than you want rather 
than a smaller one, as it will not require to be 
driven. 


ABOUT 5 o’clock Wednesday morning we were 
all roused from comfortable sleep by cries of 
“ Fire! Fire! The dye-house ts on fire!” It was 
not yet daylight, and the morning was cold and 
wintry. We got into our pantaloons, boots, and 
overcoats with some celerity, and rushed down the 
road to the group of buildings in which the dye- 
house is situated. As we ran we could see bright 
flames leaping into the air from the roof of some 
building in the group, but we had no sooner ar- 
rived there than we found that the fire was ina 
wooden building adjoining the dye-house and only 
a few feet distant from it. The burning building 


was one which we used for storing preserved fruit, 
and for making and storing the tin cans to be used 
next season. On the north it abutted the “ Keep,”’ 
which had been recently re-filled with ice in the 
large chamber over the cooling-rooms. 

When we got there quite a number of our men 
were already hurrying the silk out of the dye-house 





and carrying it to places of safety, clambering onto 
the roof with pails of water, spreading strips of 
wet carpet over the wooden cornices, etc. It was 
evident at a glance that we could not save the can- 
shop or the “ Keep,” the fire having attained such 
headway. All we could hope to do was to save the 
Arcade and the dye-house. In this the wind 
favored us wonderfully. It blew from nearly 
south and carried all the sparks and burning 
cinders off into the fields. 

We made a line and passed buckets of water to 
the men on the roof of the dye-house, and they 
were able to keep that building so thoroughly wet- 
ted down until the other fell in, that the dye-house 
was but little scorched. At 7 o’clock the can-shop 
and Keep had quietly burned down, and the fire 
was under controh 

After breakfast a strong force dug over the de- 
bris, extracted some cases of preserved fruit which 
had not been over-heated, saved several cases of 
tin, and put out most of the remaining fire. Mr. 
Seymour found a tub of butter, part of a large 
quantity which had been stored there with other 
groceries, and which had been only partially melted 
hy the heat. 

The loss will be about six or eight thousand dol- 
lars, and we think ourselves very fortunate to have 
cscaped so easily. If the wind had been in the 
opposite direction, or even if there had been no 
wind at all, the other buildings in the group would 
doubtless have been burned. The origin of the 
fire can not positively be known. A workman had 
been employed the day before in the building 
which first took fire, making tin cans for the Fruit 
business, and it is most probable that the fire took 
its rise from the charcoal furnace he used for heat- 
ing his soldering irons. 

This is the first considerable fire we have had 
since our store and printing-office burned in 
July, 1851. GERARD. 

SarRA B. CHASE, M. D., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
stopped with the Community a day and a night 
during the past week, when she gave a recitation of 
several poems in a clear, ringing voice; also a 
specimen-lecture on a subject which she no doubt 
finds appropriate for her usual outside audiences, but 
which scarcely applies, as she remarked, to a society 
like ours. Her manner is clear, effective and 
earnest. 


In a letter to her husband, which she allowed us 
to read, she writes thus of the women of the O. C: 

“T can not see why so many who visit this place 
find so much fault with the looks of the people— 
the women especially. They are fully as handsome 
as the average in our American society and far 
more intellectual. Their culture is fine. They 
have paintings ; stuffed birds; wax flowers; fancy 
work of various kinds; a large library and daily 
papers and magazines in their reading-room; 
pianos, organs, good vocal culture, etc. * * * 
What more is necessary? Must we all be curbed 
by care and all our nobler virtues ground out of 
us by poverty, in order to develop us? The 
women here dress while at home in the Ameri- 
can costume, and you know I have no prejudice 
to overcome in that direction. Their dresses are 
made of handsome material, with neat collars 
and pins or neckties at the throat: really, I never 
saw a home-company of women better clad and 
looking neater.” 

Of other matters she writes in the same letter: 


“‘] wish I could speak as I feel about their socia 
life. It isa perfect heaven on earth ; the children’s‘ 
apartments and care are excellent. Their system 
of care and management of children is really the 
realizing of the dreams of elysium. A mother 
fresh and blooming here and there in a comfortable 
room with her baby—her principal work being its 
personal care. Clothes brought to her already 
ironed ; her older children taken care of in the nurs- 
ery or kindergarten near by, where she can see them 
at any time ; but their care removed from her re- 
sponsiblity. Maternity Aere may be sought for as 


.a blessing, and the-to-be-mother is constantly in 


the care and interest of the loving father. 











“How much falsehood has been uttered about 
this feature of the Community! I wish tired, 
worn-out mothers could but see this home, and I 
am sure their prejudice would vanish. * * * * 
Thus far I have found nothing at all objectionable 
to me. The only feature that I can not compre- 
hend is their extreme Jze¢y. But that is just the 
thing that the world would find desirable. Why 
so much fault should have been found with the 
O. C. in any direction except their complex-mar- 
riage system, I can not see. I can comprehend 
why any innovation of our system of marriage 
should set the hornets to buzzing about our ears, 
but why people can not see good and truth in any 
direction on this account is a marvel. But such is 
human nature. * * * IT am simply ina con- 
stant state of bewilderment and surprise and 
happiness at the view of what the principles of 
Christ when carried out in social life may do for 
poor fallen humanity. 

“ By the way, this morning before daylight a fire 
broke out and burned down a building—where was 
stored much of their choicest canned fruit, etc., 
* * * * Not one regret have I heard by any 
member of the family, but the rather congratula- 
tions that the fire was no worse, for the dye-house 
and printing-establishment Called the “ Arcade” 
were immediately adjoining, and only by vigorous 
activity was the fire prevented from consuming 
thousands of dollars’ worth more.” 


HAVING considerable time to dispose of this 
“snapping cold” winter and the fact becoming 
known to our enterprising brother, Edson—dis- 
tributer of help wherever it is needed—he called 
on me to assist in the dining-room for a few days, 
in the place of Mr. P. who is just now engaged in 
drying apples at the hop-kiln. I went with some 


. misgivings, well aware that my forte lies not in the 


direction of attending deftly to the multitude of 
details required in dining-room work. 

What is more bewildering to a novice than the 
sight of a table that has just been “sacked and 
ravaged” by acompany of hungry people? The 
work of renovating and setting things in ‘order 
seems something like trying to clear up and put to 
rights a field after a battle. Begging pardon of 
the poet Campbell, I will paraphrase his descrip- 
tion of the scene after a battle is over: 


O, sad the sight where many eat, 

The table-cloths a wreck complete 

Of puddings, pies, and turkey’s meat, 
And dishes all disorderly. 


Only think of it. We are obliged twice a day to 
look after the sad remains of all the nice and 
attractive dishes that are provided for at least one 
hundred and eighty person occupying twenty-three 
tables! It is surprising how well the business 
has been systematized. 

The dining-room is in‘ two parts; while the 
waiters and late arrivals are making the “last charge” 
upon the vanquished victuals in one room, our 
group of table-clearers can have half-an-hour for 
business in the other. 

The first thing to consider is 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

Our method is to get one of the four-wheeled 
carts with a box on springs from the adjoining 
dish-washing room and put as many dishes of the 
larger sort into the box as it will hold. These are 
wheeled to the dumb-waiter room and put ona 
counter where one or two persons stand ready to 
clear them of the food they contain when the 
crockery is carted to the dish-washers. 

THE NEXT MOVE 
is to scrape all the food that people leave on their 
plates into pans and to empty therein all the fluids 
left in cups and tumblers. This part of the work 
might be termed in judicial parlance the labors of 
the “Court of Errors;” for are not the contents of 
those pans, in great part, evidences that people in 
many cases committed an error in overestimating 
their powers as “trencher warriors” ? 
more work for those 


Next comes 


INVALUABLE CARTS. 
The dishes being scraped and piled together in 
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an orderly manner are put carefully into the cart- 
body—sometimes to the amount of a_ bushel 
and a half—and trundled to the dish-washing room. 
There we pile them up on one side of a platform 
some six by eight feet square and about three feet 
high. On opposite sides of the platform are two 
indentations, where, seated on comfortable stools 
are two women with arms bared above the elbows, 
busily taking the dishes from the sideboard and 
plunging them into huge pans of hot water and 
soap. The rims of these pans are sunk to a level 
with the platform, so that after the dishes are 
washed it is but little effort to pile them on the 
other side A man is stationed here who sorts 
and deposits them in trays, and bya nice semi-au- 
tomatic contrivance, souses them—trays and all— 
into clean, scalding water to rinse. The dishes are 
not wiped, as their own heat after being taken 
from the water, leaves them sufficiently dry. 

The carts take the clean dishes back to the 
dining-room where during the time they have been 
undergoing purification, the tables have been in the 
process of preparation for immediate resetting for 
the next meal. 

It surprises me semetimes to see with what 
coolness those dish-washing women will look at the 
enormous stack of dishes that I pile up for them, 
and how complacently and rapidly they proceed to 
mow them away. 

It is interesting too, to notice what 

CURIOUS COMBINATIONS 

this business brings about. Here is Mr. K. and 
Mr. B. well on beyond their sixtieth years, men 
who, as well as myself, have had the management 
of our extensive farm, taking upon themselves this 
service. Is it difficult for us to submit to the dicta- 
tion of the knowing, tidy women as to the arrange- 
ment of the sugar-bowls, the vinegar cruses, 
pepper boxes, knives and forks, spoons, teacups, 
saucers, etc.? Not at all. On the other hand, it is 
real satisfaction to know that there is somebody 
who has a mind and taste about these matters, and 
it is a positive relief to be permitted to work under 
somebody’s dictation. 

Where there is not too much of this kind of 
work to do, and it is not attended with anxiety 
there is positive satisfaction that goes with the 
business which often finds vent in the humthing 
that so naturally rises from the heart of a happy 
and musically-disposed person. Mr. K. remarked to 
me as we finished last night, 

“This is a nice kind of work and it is just about 
the amount that I like to do at a time.” 

H. J. S. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CRITICISM CLUB 
CRITICISED. 


O. C. Feb. 7, 1875. 


Mr. H.—\ have been a member of the criti- 
cism conimittee for a long time, and in now turning 
over the chairmanship of this club to my successor 
I think it a fitting occasion to offer myself for criti- 
cism. I have had very little criticism for a year 
or two, and I think I need it. I think spiritual 
laziness is at the bottom of many of my faults. I 
hope every one present will be free to say just what 
he or she thinks about me. 

H. H. S—Mr. H. is a very exuberant man, and 
is apt to go to excess ; as a lover he carries love to 
the point of pleasure-seeking. He is somewhat 
presumptious in respect to what he can do and bear. 
He ought to pray to be kept out of temptation—to 
be saved from the influence of flattery. 


T. C. M.—I do not feel quite so much criticism 
toward Mr. H. just at the present time, as I have 
at different times during the past year. I think he is 
in great danger of being spoiled by too much popu- 
larity. Two years ago he was almost a marvel of 
simplicity, enthusiasm and humility; but during 
the year past he has seemed considerably changed. 





I have often felt about him very much as one does 
about a child who receives a great deal of attention 
—as though I did not want to notice or applaud bim, 

Notwithstanding that Mr. H. has so much polish, 
and is easy and fluent in the society of strangers, 
I have noticed that there is a good deal of affecta- 
tion about him. One way that it shows itself is in 
his pronunciation of the word often. When about 
the house ordinarily, he says simply of’en, as he 
should; but when conversing with visitors, more 
or less distinguished, he says of-t-enx, emphasizing 
the ¢ in a very marked manner. What Mrs. S. 
says about his presumptuousness is true. As a crit- 
ic he is sometimes rash, and says things which do 
more harm than good to the person criticised. I 
appreciate Mr. H. very much. He is a thorough 
Communist, and a man of quickesympathies and 
unfeigned kindness to every one. He will do a fa- 
vor at any time, and makes every woman who has 
the care of children perfectly free to call on him 
for help at any hour of the day. We have no one 
among us who is more brotherly than he. 

C. F. W.—I have always liked’ him; he is con- 
scientious about his fellowships. He is sometimes 
careless in reporting remarks that are made to him, 
so that he misrepresents others. I have wanted to 
criticise his style of public reading. I think if he 
is to read any thing in print or manuscript to the 
family, he ought to read it over beforehand. 

C. A. M.—1 appreciate Mr. H. very much; | 
like his spirit and influence in the business-office. 
He has improved very much in correctness. I 
have thought he had too much todo. I have felt 
anxious about it, and have relieved him from work 
so that he could attend to committees at the house. 
He is absent-minded, and I think this is one cause 
of the mistakes he makes. He isa very humble 
man and desires tc improve. Sometime ago he 
seemed superficial and outward, and rather hard. 
He would speak in a way to hurt persons’ feelings 
—was not considerate enough. I think, as has 
been said, he is sometimes presumptuous. 

T. L. P.—I have thought he had lost some of 
the simplicity he formerly had. Perhaps it is the 
official spirit and comes from having so much to do 
with committees. I appreciate him very much. 
He isa very brotherly man. I never knew one 
more so. I appreciate his receptivity to the gener- 
al truths and spirit of the Community. That isa 
very beautiful trait in his character. Still I have 
thought he did not fully represent the Community 
spirit in that he is rather too legal and direct. I 
have thought there was some of the element in 
him that likes to be first. I rejoice that he isa 
member of the Community, and rejoice in his pros- 
perity. 

A. S. H.—1 think Mr. H’s. sincerity and humil- 
ity are qualities to be admired. He is always very 
earnest and sincere with himself. His generosity 
of heart is noble. We all admire his love of the 
truth that led him to forsake every thing for it, as 
well as his zeal and devotion to it. There is much 
about him that helps to make a genial home, 


I have noticed some of the faults that have 
been mentioned. I have observed that he quite 
often gives way to temper. I have on several 
occasions heard him speak to persons in a 
passionate manner—not righteous indignation. 
What he says does not have the weight that it 
would if he did not allow himself to get angry. 
I think he has some personal ambition. 

H.G. A.—He has been a great help to the 
church, and is a gift tous. I have noticed what 
others have remarked concerning the official spirit, 
that it affects his simplicity. 

A. E. H.—1 have noticed his getting out of tem- 
per in meeting sometimes. I do not like to have 
him speak to persons in a way to embarrass them. 
He has been put into circumstances where it is al- 
most impossible for his simplicity not to be some- 





what affected: He is not so humble as formerly. 
I could say very much in praise of him—I' think he 
is possessed with the spirit that wants’ to serve and 
make others happy. He is very kind-and respect- 
ful toward elderly people in the Community. 

C. A. C.—In regard to his: management of the 
criticism committee, I have thought once or twice 
that he was not quite judicial enough—was apt to 
speak from impulse. Ina great many cases, even 
where a person seéms to be very much at fault, it 
is well for the person in charge of the committee 
to be very careful that the exact truth is brought 
out, no matter what the fifst statement’ may have 
been. 

F. W. S.—YI heartily agree with the commenda- 
tion of Mr. H. He seems to have been born for 
a Communist. 

I think he is somewhat a respecter of persons. 
As a critic he is not always just and wise. He is 
likely to do great injustice to persons by careless 
statements in criticism that lead to false opitiions 
in the minds of others. 

IV. A. H.—Mr. H. is one of the: most lovable 
men I ever met. He is attractive to men as 
well as to women. I think investigation would show 
that the men in the Community have a great deal 
of love for him; he is so genial, sympathetic and 
ready to respond to any call for help. He has 
miny traits about him which elicit my admiration. 
He has a good deal of culture and many resources 
at his command. He is of a literary turn of mind— 
shows skill and ability. He touches persons in re- 
spect to their religious sympathies, their intellectu- 
al sympathies, and in respect to business in many 
ways. I always think of him as a warm-hearted 
brother. 

Some things I have thought of in the way of 
criticism. I have felt that he sometimes involun- 
tarily, and contrary to his own wishes, produced a 
little discord in our meetings from too summarily 
disposing of subjects which are brought up for dis- 
cussion. It is only polite to give persons opportu- 
nity to express themselves. I do not think he in- 
tends to be uncourteous. I have wanted to advise 
him not to take too much on himself. He responds 
to every call, no matter how much business he has 
at the office; is willing to serve on committees he 
is put on, and it seems as if he would remain on a 
committee until some one took him off. I know 
that-comes from a desire to serve and willingness 
to spend and be spent in the Community cause ; 
but it certainly is not wise to do so. We can not 
be thorongh in what we do if we are overcrowded 
as he is. At one time he was chairman of the criti- 
cism club, a member of the finance committee, 
took charge of the evening meetings, besides work- 
ing at the office most of the day, serving as chair- 
man of the Business Board, and during the week 
attending several other committees. 

I have noticed that his simplicity was somewhat 
damaged, and have ascribed it partly to the fact 
that he has been overloaded with responsibilities. 
I have had the impression that he was tempted 
with the desire to be greatest—a false ambition. I 
admire his receptivity to those above him: 


THE VALCOUR COMMUNITY. 





The Valccur Communists claim that they have 
been deceived in the value of the property trans- 
ferred to them by Orrin Shipman. They supposed 
they were getting property worth $100,000 of 
which $76,000 was a gratuity from the philan- 
thropic reformer, Shipman, but it turns out that the 
‘“‘Home Farm” and Valcour Island together are 
not worth over $11,000, that it is partly covered by 
a mortgage, and that Mr. Shipman has offered to 
give up the property, with what money he has paid 
upon it, to the mortgagee, if, in the Spring, he does 
not find himself flush with community money. 
They represent that great distress to the members 
is the result, as they have given up their homes in 
various parts of the country to secure the benefit 
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of Mr. Shipman’s “penerogity At a recent 
re) 


meeting of the community the following resolution 
was passed, receiving the signature of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary and all the members of the 
Dawn Valcour Community, excepting John Wilcox 
and five other members, some of the five believing 
in the fraud, but not voting for other reasons: 
Resolved, That the members of Dawn Valcour Community re- 


gard the past representations in regard to Orrin Shipman’s property 
as a stupendous fraud. 


The above information comes from a Vermont 
paper. The unfortunate people who left their 
homes in the West to take up their residence on a 
barren island in Lake Champlain, have learned by 
bitter experience what they might very easily have 
known before they came East. At the time of the 
negotiations for.this precious farm property, a let- 
ter appeared in Zhe 7imes, written from ‘Vermont. 
which exposed the fraudulent character of the repre- 
sentations which Mr. Orrin Shipman and Mr. 
Wilcox were making about it. The reputation 
which this man Shipman enjoys among the commu- 
nity in which he resides, was in itself sufficient 
warning to any but a set of deluded enthusiasts to 
be cautious in their dealings with him. In con- 
nection with the starting of this Dawn Community, 
his name was heralded abroad as that of an ‘acl- 
vanced social reformer,” who was prepared to vive 
largely of his wealth for the practical realization of 
his advanced ideas. As a matter of fact, this man 
is a disgraced Scripture-reader, grossly ignor.nt, 
but with much low cunning, and in his appearance 
disgusting to a degree. He approaches as ne.rly 
the traditional type of the miser as any man could, 
with a large share of the Mormon (to express the 
idea mildly) thrown in. That such a “social 
reformer” as this should be able to delude several 
hundred people into trusting their money in his 
hands is sufficient evidence of the mental status ot 
the people who seek a “higher plane” in the prac- 
tice of Spiritualism and free love—M. Y. Times. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





Japan has proved an apt pupil since she opened 
seven doors to the civilized world in 1854. It is 
but recently that the Emperor was too sacred a 
person to be seen by his subjects even of the high- 
est rank; now he goes about openly with but few 
attendants, and there is no compulsion upon the 
people to kneel while he is passing. The secret of 
the change which has resulted in a remodeled judi- 
ciary system, a revolution in the mode of warfare, 
and the organization of a navy, construction of a 
railroad, laying of a telegraph, erection of liyht- 
houses, establishment of several daily newspapers 
and publication houses with academies or colleges 
for higher education, and with common schools all 
over the country, the introduction of the decimal 
system of coinage and a postal system, with the 
abolition of caste—is to be found in the fact that 
the Japanese have suppressed two-thirds of the 
Buddhist temples, severed all State connection 
with either Buddhism or Sintooism, and proimul- 
gated a new creed which is all that is required of 
the people, viz.: to fear God, honor the Emp:ror 
and love their country, obey the laws of nature, 
and discharge the relative duties. The custom- 
houses and all public offices are closed on the.Sab- 
bath, and the edict against Christianity has begun 
to be removed from many places where it has long 
been in force. Ina word, Japan is now one of the 
most hopeful fields or Christian effort in the world 

—Congregationalist. 





The London Sfectaéor in an article on the fail- 
ure of the Girlingite Community, New Forest, 
Englind, makes a good point. It seems to us 
that a Community of professed Christians in at- 
tempting to illustrate in their lives the principles 
and communal practice of the New Testament, are 
under stronger obligations than all other people 
to pay their debts and be governed by sound 
business principles. If they expect toleration and 
sympathy they must dothis. If they wish success 
they must do it. The Spectator says: 


The early Church at Jerusalem, which had all 
things common, never seems to have mortgaged its 
property and forgotten to pay the interest till the 
mortgage was foreclosed. St: Paul, at all events, 


was evidently a man of business. He not only 
made tents successfully, so as to be “ chargeable 
to no man,” but he inculcated the most excellent 
business principles—principles, indeed, at once of 
worldly and unworldly wisdom—on his unknown 
disciples at Rome: “ Render therefore to all their 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor. Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another.” 


IS THE ETHER MATTER? 


The following article from the Scientific A meri- 
can presents an interesting view of the latest and 
highest reach of scientific research and specula- 
tion. Why should scientists who thus daringly enter 
the wonderfully refined and solid realms of the 
universal ether, be appalled by the consideration 
that beyond the ether, in the direction of the zn- 
terior, is another universe infinitely more refined, 
solid and dynamic, the domain of spirit and spirit- 
ual beings, the home of God and of all creative 
energy ? 

Thanks to .the spectroscope, it is now known with 
reasonable certainty that the elements which com- 
pose our earth exist also in other parts of the 
Universe. There are indications also of the exist- 
ence of substances unlike any thing we know; 
but the fact, that such extra terrestrial elements 
appear to act on light as our familiar elements do, 
has given rise to the inference that the composi- 
tion of the Universe is fairly represented in kind 
by that of the cosmic atom which we inhabit. in 
other words, that the substantial unity of the material 
Universe is practically demonstrated. — Limitiny 
the term “material Universe” to the system of 
things which our senses make known to us. the. 
inference may not be far out of the way ; but there 
are reasons why the term should not be so limited. 
It would be absurd to suppose our feeble senses 
able to detect all the powers and properties of 
elements such as we know in part; it would be 
still more absurd to assume that our knowledge of 
the possible range of matter, even in the earth, is 
any thing like exhaustive. To pronounce upon 
the composition of the Universe from our meager 
knowledge of it is consequently somewhat pre- 
sumptuous. 

It is easy to perceive that our range of knowl 
edge is exceedingly limited. Relatively few aerial 
vibrations affect.our sense of hearing ; an extreme- 
ly narrow range of luminous undulations are visible 
to us; and equally limited is our capacity to meas- 
ure temperature, density, or any other accident of 
matter. The earth might easily contain number 
less kinds and grades of matter so rare or so dense 
as to be entirely beyond our power of recognition. 

For illustration, hydrogen passes through cast 
iron as water does through loose sand. The re- 
sistance which a cast iron ball would meet in its 
flight through an atmosphere of hydrogen would, 
on the other hand, be scarcely appreciable. ‘The 
difference in density between cast iron and hydro- 
gen, though very great, is far from infinite: were it 
infinite, the resistance which either would offer to 
the passage of the other would be infinitely slight : 
to us, #27. So with every other sort of matter in a 
medium infinitely more dense or infinitely more 
rare than itself. It is possible, therefore, to 
conceive, as Dr. Young suggests, of series of 
worlds of different orders, pervading each other, 
mutually unknown and unknowable, in the same 
space. 

There is in this line of thought something more 
than purposeless speculation; and if there ‘were 
not, one could hardly escape it in contemplating 
the theory of light now generally accepted by the 
scientific world, a theory involving conditions so 
astounding that nothing. short of a new order of 
matter seems adequate to meet its requirements. 
Practically there could not be an hypothesis which 
would answer the requirements of a perfect hy- 
pothesis more completely than that which attributes 
the phenomena of light to undulations of a highly 
elastic medium pervading all space. It affords a 
reasonable explanation of every phenomenon in 
optics. More than that, it enables the investiga- 
tor to anticipate effects which no eye has seen. 
As Fresnel observes: “There are certain laws so 
complicated and so singular that observation alone 
aided by analogy, could never lead to their dis- 
covery. To divine these enigmas, we must be 
guided by theoretical ideas founded on a ¢rue hy- 
pothesis. The theory of luminous vibrations pre- 








sents this character and these precious advantages ; | 


for to it we owe the discovery of optical laws, the 
most complicated and the most difficult to divine.” 

It would exceed the limits set for this article 
even to enumerate the wonderful discoveries made 
by the theory of undulations, and afterwards verified 
by experiment, some of the predicted phenomena 
being so strange, exceptional, and opposed to all 
analogy that the validity of the theory which re- 
vealed them can scarcely be questioned. Yet 
this most satisfying theory is based on the assump- 
tion that interstellar space, indeed all space which 
we have knowledge of, whether occupied by or- 
dinary matter or not, is prevaded by something 
inconceivably more solid and elastic than steel ! 

Attempts have been made to dispense with the 
assumed ethereal basis of light by substituting 
therefor some excessively rare torm of ordinary 
matter. To meet the requirements of the case, 
such a gas would have to be very rare indeed; at 
the same time it would have to possess an elastic 
force at least a million million (1,000,000,000,000) 
times as great as the atmosphere at the earth’s 
surface, conditions quite inconsistent with the main 
body of our knowledge concerning gases. If 
material, the physical basis of lumimous undula- 
tions must be matter of an entirely ditterent grade 
from any thing else we know. 

Any comparison between ordinary matter and 
any thing so unlike it as the hypothetical ether 
must obviously be taken as sugyestive rather than 
demonstrative; nevertheless the results ot such 
comparisons give us perhaps as correct a notion of 
the physical basis ot light as we are able to enter- 
tain. Our only clue to its possible qualities lies in 
the extreme rapidity with which light rays traverse 
it. It is understood that the velocity of wave 
motion depends, other things being equal, on the 
elasticity of the medium. Knowing the relative 
velocities of light and sound, Sir John Herschel 
calculated the necessary elasticity of the ether (in 
Other words, the amount of ltorce which the wave 
theory of light requires to be exerted at each point 
of space) as 1,148,000,000,000 times the elastic 
force of ordinary air at the surface of the earth. 
The atmospheric pressure is fitteen pounds to the 
square inch; the corresponding ethereal pressure 
must therefore be about seventeen million million 
(17,000,000,000,000) pounds, a pressure which 
Protessor Cooke, of Harvard, translates into. the 
weight ot a cubic mile of granite. The atmosphere 
counterbalances a column of mercury thirty inches 
high. Could it be demonstrated in a similar man- 
ner, the pressure of the ether would sustain a 
column of mercury six times as high as the sun! 

These numbers give but an approximate idea of 
the enormous solidity of the adamantine some- 
thing which the earth sweeps through at the rate 
ot eleven hundred miles a minute without resist- 
ance! It prevades our bodies and we move about 
in it with perfect indifference. As Protessor Jevons 
justly observes, all our ordinary notions of matter 
must be laid aside in contemplating conclusions 
like these; yet they are no more than the observed 
phenomena of light and heat torce us to accept.” 

Regarded in the light of ordinary matter, the 
ether is impossible and incredible ; as extraordinary 
matter, or, as we have imagined, matter of a higher 
grade, it is consistent and reasonable. If we admit 
one such higher or lower grade of matter, the door 
is opened tor the possible existence of an infinite 
series of them. 

The contemplation of such possibilities may at 
least teach us not to be hasty in limiting the scope 
of the Universe to elements such as we know. 


THE NEWS. 
The late Gerrit Smith left an estate valued at upwards 
of one million dollars. 


Of the 42 000,000 passengers carried by the railroads 
of Mass. during 1874, only one person was killed and 
seven injured. 


‘The work of erecting a monument in Glasgow to the 
memory of Dr. Livitystone will be at once commenced. 
Nearly all the money desired has been subscribed. 

King Alfonso has received over 2,000 begging letters 
soliciting him: to make “ thank-offerings ” and to bestow 
decorations on those who never deserted him in his 
exile. 

The officers of the London School Board report that 
80,000 children have Leen gathered into the schools and 
it is expected that within a year’s time the number will 
be increased to 120,000. 

Cape Cod Bay is frozen over and many fishing vessels 
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are enclosed in the ice. About 150 men are on board, 
with fuel and provisions nearly exhausted. They can not 
get on shore because the ice is ful! 0: air holes. 

A decree has been issued calling out 70,000 Spaniards 
for military service, 15,000 of whom are to be sent to 
Cuba. Exemptions from duty under this call may be 
procured by the payment of 8,000 reals. 

Help is being obtained at Fall River, and it is 
thought that the striking mills will very soon be in full 
running order. The strikers have already lost $20,000 in 
wages, and have only received by contributions $2,000. 

An election for Member of Parliament was held Feb. 
16, at Stoke-upon-Trent, with three candidates in the 
field, including Dr. Kenealy, of Tichborne celebrity. 
There was great excitement in the town. Dr. Kenealy 
was elected by a majority of 2,000, without disturbance. 

A sharp contest between the Pennsylvania Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, concerning passenger 
traffic has commenced, which causes much trouble to the 
traveling public. The Pennsylvania also refuses to 
allow any of the Baltimore and Ohio freight-cars to 
pass over the road of the former. 


A magnificent diamond necklace and ear-drops were 
recently received at the New York custom house, pre- 
sented by the Khedive of Egypt to Mrs. Fitch, daughter 
of General Sherman. They are valued at $300,000 and 
before the delivery, the duties, amounting to $50,000, 
must be paid. 

The Appropriation Committee has decided to appro- 
priate $500,000 to defray the government expenses in 
the Centennial Exbibition, which sum is to pay for 
the United States building to be erected, and for all the 
outlay attending the government portion of the Expo- 
sition, 

The question of reducing the size of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly is mooted. It has become too large 
for the prompt transaction of business. It is pro- 
posed to elect the Commissioners from the Synods 
in place of the Presbyteries. Another proposition is to 
reduce the ratio of representation, 


All the signs in Europe point toward another great 
war. Germany has strengthened her enormous army by 
adding to it the Landsturm. A crisis in political affairs 
in France appears close at hand. The success of 
Alfonso in Spain has greatly increased the chances 
of young Napoleon’s success in France. 


The Magnolia Sugar Plantation, forty-five miles below 
New Orleans, is said to be the finest plantation ot its 
kind in the world. The product from the cane in 1874, 
was abut 750,000 pounds of sugar and 750 barrels of 
syrup. The orange orchard numbers 7,000 trees and 
extends for a mile along the river. There during the 
month of January have been picked and shipped 
1,100,000 oranges which were sold for $1.00 per hundred. 

Elder Evans writes to the press to correct the report 
that the Shakers have a mutual insurance company in 
their society and to rectify other erroneous impressions. 
He says: We have never organized such an institution, 
though the attempt was made. It failed principally 
from the want of present funds to institute it consistently. 
The Shaker policy has ever been to depend on strict 
carefulness for protection from fire. An opinion has 
long been abroad that the Shakers are very wealthy, but 
this is a great error. They do not possess much sur- 
plus capital, and a very few thousands of dollars in 
bonds, and a comparatively small amount of outside 
real estate the title of which is directly remunerative, 
comprise the entire amount of assets of surplus prop- 
erty owned by the whole community at Mt. Lebanon 


from which to draw for any emergency, and these are 
entirely inadequate to meet the demands of an exigency 
like the present. 


SCIENTIFIC’ ITEMS. 





At a recent meeting of the French Academy, H. St. 
Clair Deville, exhibited a vial of osmium, a metal from 
which is derived the most deadly poison known—osmic 
acid. One thousandth of a grain of osmic acid diffused 
through 100 cubic yards of air, forms an atmosphere 
which is nearly fatal to any one breathing it. M. Deville 
said that 20 pounds of the metal would furnish poison 
enough to kill the entire population of the world. 


The Yournal of Applied Chemistry gives a description 





of the process by which it is hoped to photograph in the 
colors of nature. Much attention is now directed to the 
subject in France. The process most likely to succeed 
is the original one proposed. It consists in takin 
three negatives, through three lenses, one stained red, 
another orange red and another violet. It is well known 
that by the combination of these three colors all the 
tints of nature can be produced. Each lens transmits 
the proper light to represent its share in the general 
coloring in the finished picture. The negatives are 
printed by the carbon process on films of bicromatized 
gelatin, each film colored to correspond with its nega- 
tive. The three films are now put together one over 
the other so that the three colors unite to produce the 
natural colors to the eye. ‘The process is too delicate 
and complicated for general use ; but recent improve- 
ments have much simplified it. 








THE 


HOME-TALKS, 


BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, 


OW IN PRESS, have been 
spoken only in the free atmos- 
phere of home, and have formed al- 
most the sole religious teaching of the 
Oneida Community since its begin- 
This book, therefore, 
discloses to the contemplative reader 
the very life of the life of the Commu- 
nity. It shows the kind of spiritual 
food which for thirty years has satisfied 
the hearts of men and women who 
came out of the best Congregational 
Churches. 
The Oneida Community believes in 
SALVATION FROM SIN. 


The practical ground upon which 
they hold so important a belief, is dis- 
cussed in this book in a simplicity of 
language and illustration that make it 
intelligible to the sense of a child. 


What Onetda Community thinks of 
PRAYER, 


may be found in three practical Talks, 
entitled, 
Go Home, 
Deep Soundings, 
How and Where to Pray. 


MISCELLANEOUS TALKS: 


The Center of Science, 
The Humility of God, 
Which way is Rest, Whois your Sweetheart, 
Onity Coming, Economy and Taste, 
Improvement of Character, Spiritual Digestion, 
The Anchor Rule, Out and Back, etc. 


The book—a 12mo. of some 330 pages—will 
be neatly printed on tinted paper from new and 
full-faced type, and will contain a steel engraving 
of Mr. Noyes by J. C. Buttre of New York. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


ning in 1847. 


It is well known that 


Positive Virtue, 
God’s Reserve, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

For any of the above articles, 

Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onzrpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and I!!ustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By F¥ohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida ( ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. . 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon aud his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ “* Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the recefpt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’'and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ong1pA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








The astronomical clock used by the English party who 
took observations of the transit of Venus at Cairo, will 
be presented to the Egyptian Government, as a mark of 


“appreciation for the kind offices rendered. 
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